itcomniended, and advised her to store in London after
all.
But before this could be done an unexpected trouble fell
upon her.
CHAPTER XXXIV
IT was not unexpected entirely. Aunt Juley's health had
been bad all the winter. She had had a long series of colds
and coughs, and had been too busy to get rid of them. She
had scarcely promised her niece eto really take my tiresome
chest in hand5, when she caught a chill and developed acute
pneumonia. Margaret and Tibby went down to Swanage.
Helen was telegraphed for, and that spring party that after
all gathered in that hospitable house had all the pathos of
fair memories. On a perfect day, when the sky seemed blue
porcelain, and the waves of the discreet little bay beat
the gentlest of tattoos upon the sand, Margaret hurried up
through the rhododendrons, confronted again by the sense-
lessness of Death. One death may explain itself, but it
throws no light upon another: the groping inquiry must be-
gin anew. Preachers or scientists may generalize, but we
know that no generality is possible about those whom we
love; not one heaven awaits them,"not even one oblivion.
Aunt Juley, incapable of tragedy, slipped out of life with
odd little laughs and apologies for having stopped in it so
long. She was very weak; she could not rise to the occasion,
or realize the great mystery which all agree must await her;
it only seemed to her that she was quite done up - more
done up than ever before; that she saw and heard and felt
less every moment; and that, unless something changed,
die would soon feel nothing. Her spare strength she devoted
to plans: could not Margaret take some steamer expedi-
tions? were mackerel cooked as Tibby liked them? She
worried herself about Helen's absence, and also that she
should be the cause of Helen's return. The nurses seemed
to think such interests quite natural, and perhaps hers was
an average approach to the Great Gate* But Margaret
saw Death stripped of any false romance; whatever the
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